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March 2010 


President's report 


Conservation Subcommittee 
| n last month’s Geelong Naturalist | reported on the work 
the conservation subcommittee had been doing recently. 
Since then, Bruce Lindsay, Trevor Pescott and Barry 
Lingham have attended Planning Advisory Panel meetings 
for the first stages of the Armstrong Creek development. 
As the only voluntary group presenting, this was quite a 
daunting task, but they prepared excellent presentations 
and we have at least ensured that biodiversity issues have 
been kept to the fore, as well as reinforcing the message 
that volunteer groups do much good work behind the 
scenes in collecting and organising biodiversity 
information. 


Crunch time for our GFNC Committee 

Looking back through my files, | found this heading in my 
President's Report for March 2006! Although we have 
been managing to operate quite effectively since that last 
dire warning, things really are getting grim. A number of 
people have expressed interest in helping or coming on 
the Committee, but now is the time for nominations for 
specific positions or tasks. As we are in need of a 
President, Vice-president and Secretary, we are in danger 
of not being able to fill the Office Bearer positions we need 
for an incorporated association such as the GFNC to meet 
its legal obligations. 


It has been traditional for the VP to also be the Program 
Coordinator and to be considered as ‘President-in-waiting’; 
however, the Committee has decided that a VP whose 
role was just to support the President, without all the other 
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‘baggage’, would be better than no VP at all! We have 
included a brief description of each of the key positions we 
need filled on page 9 so that you can see just what’s 
involved. 


There are also a number of other tasks that we have no 
dedicated people for that are currently draining the time 
and energy of committee members (or not getting done at 
all!) but which could be done by people who cannot 
necessarily commit to being on the Committee. These 
include: representing the Club on various committees; 
maintaining our special interest groups; assisting with 
looking after our equipment and our library; setting up at 
meetings; helping with the mailing of the Naturalist; 
preparing displays and staffing our stand at activities such 
as Angair; promoting the Club through the media; writing 
up talks for the Naturalist; assisting the conservation 
subcommittee with researching issues and drafting letters; 
and various 'backroom' tasks such as scanning back 
copies of the Naturalist and continuing the work of 
scanning slides and photos to build up our digital library. 


As you can see, there are tasks to suit people with all 
sorts of skills and interests, and, if shared out amongst a 
large enough group of people, are not necessarily very 
onerous. Nomination forms are included in this edition of 
the Naturalist or can be obtained from committee 
members, so don't be shy! And if you are not able to take 
on a formal committee position, but are interested in any 
of the other activities, then please let us know of other 
ways you could assist. 


Notice 


The Editor will be on holiday for two months and Alison Watson has taken on the task of producing the April 
and May editions of Geelong Naturalist. Could all those with contributions contact Alison directly. 
Phone: 5266 1087 or email <paw@aussiebroadband.com.au> 


Tonight... 


...Dr Jenny Nelson will be talking about finding elusive wildlife, in particular the Spot-tailed Quoll. 


At the April meeting... 


... speakers will be club members. It is the Annual General Meeting. 


GFNC website 


Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can be emailed to the GFNC email address or phoned to Barry 
Lingham (5255 4291) so that they can be incorporated onto the site frequently. 


GFNC Web page: http://home.vicnet.net.au/~gfnc/ 
e-mail address: gfnc@vicnet.net.au 


Members are encouraged to arrive 
early at general meetings. 


The photo on the front cover, by Richard Kumnick, is of a Baillon's Crake at Balyang 


Sanctuary. See full report on p. 10. 


The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. 
to allow members to chat to other 
members and visitors. 


The photo on the back cover, by Lorraine Phelan, is of GFNC members at the Balyang 
Sanctuary . See full report on p. 6 





Out and about 
Geelong's 1842 plant list 


eelong’s vegetation has been greatly modified since 

white settlers arrived. It is very difficult to get a picture 
of what it was like. Matthew Flinders mentioned a little 
about the bare plains on his way to the You Yangs in 
1801; Peter Good his gardener visited the Bellarine 
Peninsula and the great botanist Robert Brown visited 
Edwards Point and noted a few plant names in his diary 
but his collections are merely labelled ‘Port Phillip’; most of 
his collecting was done on the eastern side of Port Phillip 
Bay and around Arthurs Seat. The lack of dense tree 
cover on the Barrabool Hills is apparent in the sketches of 
John Helder Wedge who visited them with William Buckley 
in August 1835. The early surveyors marked their maps 
with general observations about the land and used the 
rare trees as survey markers. The first Geelong settlers 
were interested in the land as sheep pasture, although 
they were observant and made some botanical 
observations but with little real detail. George Russell, 
writing in 18386 mentioned ferns beside the Barwon near 
Inverleigh and at the site of the future Golf Hill on the 
Leigh; The flats on the river were covered with a long thick 
sward of grass, herbage and wildflowers, the wild 
geranium was very abundant. These flats had a very rich 
appearance and the grass could all have been mown for 
hay’. 


Closer in to Geelong Anne Drysdale also mentions 
wildflowers she saw as she walked from her station 
‘Borongoop' (near the Barwon River beyond the south end 
of today’s Wilson Road) to 'Corio' but she probably did not 
know their names. She once mentioned ‘geraniums’ 
growing in the garden at Dr Thomson’s 'Kardinia' (diary 
entry 25 June 1840) and she 'was employed with the 
children bringing home roots of flowers from the Bush to 
plant in the garden’ (16 September 1841) and on 

28 September she ‘picked many beautiful flowers which 
are now in great variety’. Grasses were used for thatching 
roofs, trees—'mimosa, acacia, sheoak etc. scattered 
about, and in clumps, like a Nobleman’s Park’ made 
Borongoop a most attractive place. 


However, none of these accounts gives any idea of which 
native flowers (apart from geraniums) grew all around, 
plants the sheep would trample or eat, plants which would 
gradually be displaced in Geelong's gardens by roses and 
pansies and other reminders of 'home'. Anne Drysdale 
developed an attractive cottage garden at Borongoop and 
was obviously interested enough in the local flowers to try 
to grow them, but she had neither the botanical knowledge 
nor artistic skill to record them. Later she would send 
native plants back to Scotland to exchange for exotics for 
her garden. There was tremendous interest in Europe in 
growing our strange and beautiful plants, which often had 
to be nurtured in glasshouses. 


In its infancy Geelong had no talented artist on hand, like 
Mary Morton Allport in Tasmania, to paint its pretty 
flowers. For just a few years, though, from 1839-1841, 
there was one young woman who collected our local 
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plants. She found Robert Brown’s namesake, Brunonia, 
the Blue Pincushion, and orchids and daisies, probably all 
within walking distance of where she lived, at the Barwon 
river end of Pakington Street. She carefully labelled them 
with the locality where she had found them—Geelong, or 
Corio or Barrabool Hills—and when her collection reached 
100 plants, she sent it for identification to her mentor in 
Tasmania. He went on to publish an article about them in 
1842, in the first volume of the first scientific journal ever to 
be published in Australia. 


Harriett Roadknight had arrived in Geelong from Tasmania 
in December 1839 when she was 22 years old. Her father 
William Roadknight had come over to Port Phillip in May 
1836 with his son Thomas who took up land at Ceres 
where he soon had 2400 sheep and one acre of potatoes 
under cultivation. In the first 'suburban' Geelong land sale 
on 3 October 1839 William bought a 22 acre block on the 
north side of the Barwon with a river frontage. He would 
soon start to build a substantial house there. The 
underlying rock was basalt; across the river there was 
limestone from an old shoreline; to the west the Barrabool 
hills were sandstone and the river’s edge would be silty 
from floods, so it was possible to find a wide range of 
plants within a short distance. 


Observations on the Flora of Geelong, Port Phillip, by 
Ronald C. Gunn, Esq. appeared in the third issue of The 
Tasmanian Journal of Natural Science, Agriculture, 
Statistics etc, which was printed in Hobart, edited by 
Ronald Campbell Gunn and published under the auspices 
of the Governor of Tasmania Sir John Franklin, by the 
Tasmanian Philosophical Society. Sir John and Lady Jane 
Franklin actively promoted scientific inquiry in Tasmania 
and when they left the colony, Gunn became manager of 
the properties they had acquired there. This included Lady 
Jane's private botanical garden, which he had helped to 
set up. Gunn was a plant collector for Sir William Hooker, 
who was Professor of Botany at Glasgow and later 
Director of Kew Gardens in England. The Journal 
contained articles, often by eminent scientists, on geology, 
fossils, birds, mammals, insects, meteorological 
observations and so on as well as the proceedings of 
learned societies in London. Hooker had the highest 
opinion of Gunn, who was a meticulous collector and had 
learned all his botany in Tasmania literally from the ground 
up, with Hooker's aid and encouragement. 


In his article Gunn did not state who had supplied the 
plants from which the list was made. Although Gunn 
visited the mainland in 1836, his recently discovered diary 
of this trip shows that he did not visit Geelong. People 
from Port Phillip collected plants and sent them to Gunn 
who identified them where possible and sent them on to 
Hooker, who always suppled Gunn with their correct 
names. Theirs was a lively correspondence. 


Harriett Roadknight would have known Gunn's second 
wife Margaret Jamieson whom he married on 
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18 December 1839. The Roadknight family and the 
Jamieson family had migrated to Tasmania on the same 
ship, the Skelton, in 1820 and had settled in the same 
locality near New Norfolk, the Roadknights on 'Ilvanhoe' 
and the Jamiesons at 'Glen Leith’. Harriett and Margaret 
were the same age. Gunn's collecting records from 
September 1839 onwards are often from Glen Leith or 
New Norfolk. According to James Dexter in The Squatting 
Roadknights (1990) Harriett was interested in botany and 
had almost certainly met and perhaps had some 
instruction from Gunn before she left Tasmania. Her plants 
were carefully labelled with date and location, such as 
Barrabool Hills, Geelong, South Geelong, Corio 

(= Geelong), the dates ranging from 1839 to 1841. On 

23 July 1842 she married Thomas Vicary and moved away 
to Roadknight's property at Yan Yan Gurt in western 
Victoria. She died in Geelong at her father’s fine house, 
‘Barwon Cottage’, in 1855 after giving birth to her fifth 
child. 


Gunn’s manuscript lists are in the Mitchell Library. In 
December 1843 he sent a shipment of plant specimens to 
Sir William Hooker at Kew that contained ‘a lot of 
specimens from Port Phillip’; these may have included 
Harriett's Geelong plants. Unfortunately he gave no details 
in the accompanying letter. 


The list, of 100 species from 36 families and 53 genera, is 
mainly of grassland plants and includes many orchids and 
daisies. Some of these species survive today at Seaview 
Park, just across the river from Harriett's home; a couple 
still persist on the northern bank of the river, where there 
are plum seedlings from the original Roadknight orchard. 


Gunn was interested in which species appeared to be 
common to both Victoria and Tasmania. In 1842 it 
appeared that 33 species occurred only on the mainland. 
We do not know how many were plentiful around Geelong 
or if any were unique to our area, because we do not have 
enough detail. However, of those listed (see below), there 
was one Ranunculus and one Clematis, two Drosera, two 
Lavatera or Sida, five Geranium/Pelargonium, one 
Zygophyllum. In the text he mentions a few species by 
name: Brunonia australis, Bursaria spinosa, Cardamine 
heterophylla, Tetratheca ciliata, Hypericum involutum, 
Oxalis microphylla, Kennedia prostrata, Lavatera plebeia, 
Burchardia umbellata. 


There were no grasses, rushes or reeds and few 
Myrtaceae, but 14 orchids, 14 species of daisy and 16 
peaflowers (which included acacias). Seventy-six were 
dicotyledons. No abundance or bias towards any one 
genus was noted; 'they were collected indiscriminately’. 
Gunn stated that they were from the immediate vicinity of 
Geelong, which probably meant within walking distance of 
the river end of Pakington Street, and across the Barwon 
River, where Seaview Park is today located, next door to 
Alexander Thomson’s home, 'Kardinia'. Early settlers 
often visited each other; the Roadknight ladies went to 
Borongoop and had tea with Anne Drysdale on more than 
one occasion. 


Next month I shall comment on species which might be 
represented in Gunn's list. Some have disappeared from 
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the immediate area where they were collected; some, 
amazingly, survive. 
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Gunn's list of plant genera received 
from Geelong 


1 
Lotus, Indigofera, Daviesia, Platylobium, Eutaxia, 
Acacia, &c. 


Myoporum 


Macdonaldia 
8s |Caesia, Arthropodium,&c. Cid 





Ant Spider Habronestes grahami Baehr, 2003, Zoderiidae 
...Dave King 


kingdf@optusnet.com.au 


he subject specimen, Ant Spider 

Habronestes grahami, was collected on 
the Hoffman property survey of 15th 
November, 2009, using pit-fall traps. These 
spiders are ground living, often having close 
relationship with ants. What benefits are 
derived from this relationship is not clear. 


The Zoderiidae in Australia comprise some 
224 described species and probably another 
180 yet to be described (Baehr 2009). As 
illustrated, the male has a dark brown 
cephalothorax and abdomen, the latter having 
two distinct yellowish spots dorsally and 
ventrally a central pale line with a pair of spots 
posterior. 


The eight legs are annulated in white, black 
and light brown, each terminating with three 
claws. 


References 
Baehr, B. (2009), Australasian Arachnological Society, 
Queensland Museum, Brisbane, 4101. 


Errata 





The list of invertebrates from the survey conducted on the Hoffman property and printed on Page 15 of the Geelong 


Naturalist, February 2010, contains a mis-identification. The spider Order should be Araneida, Family Zoderiidae, 
Genus Habronestes, Species grahami. | am indebted to Dr. Barbara Baehr for a positive identification of H. grahami. 


What's up 


his time it is not a hoax. The planet Mars really is 

closer to Earth and brighter in the sky than at any time 
since 2008. Mars is a bright reddish 'star' located to the 
north near the constellation Gemini. It reaches its 
maximum height in the sky before midnight this month. 
Planets can be distinguished from stars because they do 
not twinkle as much. They appear as tiny discs in the sky, 
so they are slightly less subject to the effects of 
atmospheric turbulence than stars, which are effectively 
minute points of light. As | mentioned in a previous article, 
even though Mars' disc appears larger than at any other 
time in the past few years, you need a good telescope and 
reasonable magnification to see any of the surface 
features. However, the north polar ice-cap is quite 
prominent and could easily be visible with the GFNC's 
(neglected) four-inch astronomical telescope, provided it is 
still in working condition. On a cool night when the air is 
steady, and with a bit of patience, it might also be possible 
to see a few of the darker surface markings on the planet 
with such a telescope. Amateur astronomers with modern 
photographic equipment have recently been very active 
imaging Mars and have even recorded streaks of dust 
being blown across the polar ice cap by enormous dust 
storms (Spaceweather.com February 3). 


Meanwhile, on Mars, the Spirit rover has become 
irretrievably bogged in soft sand. The rover was already 
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crippled before it entered the sand because one of its six 
wheels had locked up six months ago. During the efforts to 
extract it from the sand trap, another of its wheels also 
failed. With the Martian southern autumn coming on, the 
mission priorities changed to levelling the vehicle so that 
its solar panels can catch enough of the weak sunlight for 
it to survive the winter. Making a virtue of necessity, NASA 
has decided to use the rover as a fixed station to study 
Mars' rotation and determine if the planet still has a molten 
core. The rover and its counterpart Opportunity (which is 
still roving) have performed an extraordinary exploration 
effort on the red planet, discovering definite signs that 
Mars had surface water in the very distant past. The 
vehicles themselves have lasted well beyond all 
expectations. They were originally designed to be 
operational on the planet for 90 days, but are still (mostly) 
working after six years. 


There is a tenuous link between the GFNC and the Mars 
rovers. American GFNC members Laura Stenzler and Ton 
Schat live on a property in Ithaca, New York, which adjoins 
that of Steve Squyres, the leader of the team that 
conceived and designed the rovers. His book Roving Mars 
is entertaining and highly recommended. We have a copy 
if any member wishes to borrow it. 
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Raptors of the Geelong region: 
a focus on plumage identification—John Newman 
Bird Group meeting, 18 February 2010 


ohn Newman volunteered to give an overview of the 

distinguishing features of our local raptors. These birds 
are often fleetingly seen, distant or viewed against a bright 
sky. In addition, there are several similar species that can 
sometimes be difficult to distinguish. 


Raptors make up the order Accipitriformes, containing the 
family Accipitridae, which includes kites, eagles, sea- 
eagles, goshawks, sparrowhawks and harriers, and the 
family Falconidae, which contains falcons, hobbies and 
kestrels. Nocturnal birds of prey are unrelated but have 
similar structures and lifestyles. 


There are several important clues used to identify raptors. 
These include the overall shapes of the birds and the 
relative proportions of the wings and tail. The leg length 
can also be diagnostic. Flight behaviour can provide 
important identification clues, particularly the way the 
wings are carried and the flight action. At close range, 
many birds have conspicuous plumage features and eye 
and cere colour can be useful pointers. Some species 
have bare legs while the legs of others are feathered to 
differing degrees. 


Raptors tend to have no major differences in plumage 
between males and females but the relative sizes of the 
two sexes can be markedly different, with males often 
being smaller. 


Eastern Osprey Pandion cristatus 

This is a medium-sized brown bird with white underparts. 

It has a crested nape and a dark eye-stripe. In profile, it 
has a bulging chest and a concave belly. There is a dark 
carpal patch and the underwings and tail are faintly barred. 
The birds have mottled breast-bands, more prominent in 
female birds. The tail is short and rounded, not wedge 
shaped, and wingtips are somewhat pointed. The 
wingspan is 180-218 cm. 


Black-shouldered Kite Elanus axillaris 

This small raptor has short tail, long wings and a small 
black beak. It has a wingspan between 82 and 94 cm, 
conspicuous dark primaries and a dark wing patch. The 
head is reasonably large compared to the body and the 
wings are broad. The tail is short and pale without 
conspicuous markings. Immature birds of this species 
have rufous heads. The legs are bright yellow. The birds 
hover with legs lowered, the tail depressed and wings 
raised high over the back. They drop feet-first onto their 


prey. 


Square-tailed Kite Lophoictinia isura 

This species is rarely seen in the Geelong area. It is a 
large bird with a wingspan of 1381-145 cm and it has long 
splayed barred primaries. Birds have white foreheads and 
faces and rufous chests. When perched, the birds sit low 
on short legs with their tarsi hidden by the thigh feathers. 
The long wings extend beyond the tail and may be 
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crossed. The closest species to the Square-tailed Kite is 
the Whistling Kite, which can be distinguished by a distinct 
M-shaped light marking on the underwing and dark 
primaries with no barring. Pale forms of the Little Eagle 
may also be mistaken for a Square-tailed Kite. 


White-bellied Sea Eagle Haliaeetus leucogaster 

This is a very large bird with a distinctive profile. The wings 
are very broad and the tail is conspicuously short and 
wedge-shaped. The head is relatively small. Immature 
birds are mottled brown below while the adults are pale 
with black underwing markings and wingtips. 


Whistling Kite Haliastur sphenurus 

This medium-sized raptor is common in the Geelong area. 
It has a wingspan of 123—146 cm and a long tail extending 
well beyond the wingtips The legs are short. In flight, the 
species is most often identified by its underwing pattern: a 
pale leading edge, dark secondaries, pale inner primaries 
and dark outer primaries. Juvenile whistling kites are 
darker with their upper feathers spotted buff-white and a 
streaked underbody. 


Black Kite Milvus migrans 

This bird is approximately the same size as a Whistling 
Kite but is much darker in colour with black wingtips and 
outer primaries. The inner primaries are paler and the 
underwings are barred. The bird has a pale forehead and 
throat. The tail is forked or straight on the trailing edge and 
the birds characteristically twist the tail during flight. 


Brown Goshawk Accipiter fasciatus 

This relatively common, medium-sized species is easily 
confused with the Collared Sparrowhawk, a significantly 
smaller bird. The wings of a Brown Goshawk do not reach 
to the end of the tail. The middle toes of the feet are not 
very much longer than the others. Brown Goshawks have 
heavy brow ridges, giving them a ‘fierce’ appearance. The 
birds have long, rounded tails and relatively straight trailing 
edges on the wings. In flight they have relatively heavy, 
deep wingbeats and tend to soar in a circling pattern. The 
birds have brown upperparts with pale streaks on the head 
and neck. In juvenile birds, the feathers on the back and 
neck have rufous edges and there are heavy brown 
streaks on the chest, with barring on the belly. The 
underwings and tail are barred. As the birds mature, they 
lose the rufous edges on their feathers, develop a chestnut 
half-collar and develop coarse barring on the underparts. 


Collared Sparrowhawk Accipiter cirrocephalus 

This is a small, finely built raptor. The birds have smaller 
brow ridges than Brown Goshawks, and tend to have a 
‘staring’ appearance. The head and neck are smaller in 
relation to the body than those of a Brown Goshawk and 
do not project so far forward in flight. In this species, the 
legs are thin and the middle toe is long and shows 
prominently when the birds are perching. In flight, Collared 
Sparrowhawks show a more curved trailing edge to the 


wings than Brown Goshawks. Collared Sparrowhawks 
have long tails which may be straight or notched at the 
end. The underparts are finely barred, much like those of a 
Brown Goshawk. 


Grey Goshawk Accipiter novaehollandiae 

Compared to a Brown Goshawk, this is a larger, more 
heavily built species with very broad rounded wings, and a 
shorter squarer tail. Its wingbeats in flight are shallower 
and more laboured than those of a Brown Goshawk. Most 
birds of this species in the Geelong and Otways area are 
of the white form, but rare reports of the grey form occur. 
In flight, the bird with most similar appearance is the 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo and Grey Goshawks sometimes 
fly with cockatoo flocks. 


Spotted Harrier Circus assimilis 

This large raptor has grey upperparts with white spots and 
it typically sails close to ground with the wings in a marked 
dihedral. The birds have long legs, barred secondaries and 
a heavily barred tail. The wings have a dark trailing edge 
with dark outer primaries and are deeply fingered and 
spread in flight. The tail is wedge-shaped. A juvenile 
Swamp Harrier may look similar, but is smaller and has 
markedly different plumage. 


Swamp Harrier Circus approximans 

This is another large raptor and it is relatively common in 
the Geelong area. Its body has a tricolour pattern. The tail 
is almost half of the length of the bird and is washed with 
orange. Adults have a conspicuous white rump, rufous in 
immature birds. 


Wedge-tailed Eagle Aquila audax 

This is our largest raptor and it is unmistakeable, coloured 
sooty brownish-black. The wingspan is 186—227 cm. Birds 
have a small head and long, broad wings The long tail is 
very conspicuously wedge-shaped. 


Little Eagle Hieraaetus morphnoides 

This is a powerful, small, stocky eagle with heavily 
feathered short legs and dark upperparts. The wings and 
tail are short. Identification is made difficult by the 
presence of different colour morphs including pale birds, 
dark birds and rufous birds. They all have a striking 
underwing pattern with a pale oblique band. The inner 
primaries are pale and secondaries are barred with grey. 


Nankeen Kestrel Falco cenchroides 
This species is the smallest Australian raptor. It is small 
and delicate with rufous upperparts and pale underparts. 


The wingspan is 66—78 cm. The wingtips are black, as is 
the subterminal tail band. The male is grey headed, while 
the female's head is rufous. This species hovers with its 
body horizontal and wings flexed and dives steeply onto 
ground-dwelling prey with its wings closed. 


Brown Falcon Falco berigora 

This is often described as a ‘scruffy’ bird. It has long legs, 
rounded shoulders and a large head. When perched, the 
birds are conspicuously pot-bellied. The wingtips extend to 
the length of the tail or slightly beyond. The undertail is 
barred, as are the underwings. The heads have pale ear- 
patches and malar stripes. Various colour morphs exist, 
which tend to overlap in range. They are clumsy fliers with 
deep wingbeats. 


Australian Hobby Falco longipennis 

This is easily identified as a small, dark, long-winged 
falcon with a slim build. The wings are long and pointed. 
The tail is short and square at the end. Underwings and 
tail are barred, while the upperparts are slaty blue-grey. 
The head has a partial dark helmet. They have a dashing 
flight, like that of swifts. 


Black Falcon Falco subniger 

This is a large falcon with a small head and square 
shoulders. The tail is long and extends beyond the wing- 
tips during perching. The bird sits low on short legs that 
have feathered tarsi. The wingspan is 97-115 cm. 
Plumage is dark brown to black. In flight, the birds have 
short, stiff wingbeats and show pointed wings, slightly 
drooped with the carpals held forward. 


Peregrine Falcon Falco peregrinus 

These birds are compact and heavily built with a wingspan 
of 81-106 cm. Wings are broad-based and relatively 
shorter than those of our other falcons. The birds soar with 
their wings held out stiffly. Their heads have a full black 
helmet, yellow bare skin and a white throat. The tails are 
relatively short and broad-based. The underparts are finely 
barred. These falcons are powerful fliers and often perch 
in prominent positions. 


The Toowoomba Bird Observers flash cards are a useful 
guide to raptor identification. These can be downloaded 


from: <http://toowoombabirdobservers.org.au> 


John acknowledged his sources, which were the 
Australian Bird Image database, Birdway, Barra Imaging, 
wildlifeimages.com.au and Craig Morley, and help given 
by Ben and Grace Newman. 


Jottings from the journals 


e Field Nats News No. 194 has a very interesting 
summary of the talk given by Rick Shine the night he 
was awarded the 2009 Australian Natural History 
Medallion. He spoke about cane toads. 

e The same journal has an excellent review of a new 
publication called Where to See Birds in Victoria by Tim 
Dolby, Penny Johns and Sally Symonds. In summary 
the book's photography, text and layout were praised 
and the lack of adequate maps criticised. 


e Nature's Voice February 2010 (VNPA newsletter) has a 
summary of the Victorian Government's White Paper 
on Land and Biodiversity that was released in 
December 2009. The full paper can be downloaded at 
www.dse.vic.gov.au/landwhitepaper. One proposal is 
that Victorian Environment Assessment Council be 
amalgamated with the Victorian Coastal Council. To 
take action against that people can sign a petition at 
www.petition.vnpa.org.au. 
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Butterfly report 


... Valda Dedman 


D ave King’s sighting of a Striped Xenica is most 
unusual for Geelong. It is a montane East 
Victorian species with outlying populations in the 
Otways and the lower Glenelg. However, the striped 
lower underwings with a silvery band across them 
make identity unmistakeable. Striped Xenicas usually 
fly about one metre above ground level, but if 
disturbed will fly rapidly upwards into the canopy. 
They like filtered sunlight, are often seen among 
flowering senecios, but roost among grass tussocks. 
They are hardly ever seen in Victoria from May 
through to December; Museum Victoria records are 
most numerous for the 1940s and 1950s with just 49 
specimens for the 1990s. In South Australia they are 
frequently found in drained and fragmented Silky 
Tea-tree (Leptospermum lanigerum) and Gahnia 
clarkei wetlands in the extreme southern parts of the 
Lower Southeast Region. 





Recorders: DK Dave King; JN John Newman; LD Laurie Drinnan; Greenish Grass-dart, Wandana Heights Photo: Lorraine Phelan 
LPh, Lorraine Phelan; VWD Valda Dedman. 

Greenish Grass-dart 24/02/2010 Wandana Heights 3 In garden, on grevillea and pigface. 

Striped Xenica 30/01/2010 Abervale Village 1 In garden 

Marbled Xenica 21/12/2009 Wensleydale many 


Yellow Admiral 6/02/2010 Lake Lorne 1 Flying among low plants north side of lake, 
sunny 


Chequered Copper 22/12/2009 Highton On garden verge 


Common Grass-blue 6/02/2010 Lake Lorne Rising up from grass and low vegetation, 
sunny 


7/02/2010 Newtown In garden 1140 a.m. 


Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Balyang Sanctuary, 28 January 2010 





... 10M Fletcher 


S eventeen members enjoyed a very pleasant morning vantage point to observe the Little Pied and Little Black 


at the Balyang Sanctuary under the excellent Cormorants nesting in the trees on the island. Bryant 
guidance of local expert and GFNC member, Bryant persevered in pointing out the Cattle Egret nesting 
Attwood. Bryant spends many hours at Balyang with some amongst the cormorants. A few pairs have attempted 
remarkable results. breeding over the last few years 


and these are the most 
southerly breeding records in 
Australia. Cheryl was most 
observant in finding a Sacred 
Kingfisher perched below the 
cormorants and the Nankeen 
Night Herons put on their usual 
display. 


A quiet stroll to the ponds west 
of the car park, gave us all an 
excellent and close view of the 
rare and elusive (normally) 
Baillon’s Crake. In fact, we saw 
at least five, possibly eight, of 
these crakes in these ponds. All 
of the waterbirds were easy to 
observe and many had small to 
well grown young, showing 
evidence of a successful 
breeding season. Reed 
Warblers were in large numbers 
and were easy to observe. 


To top off a most successful 
morning members took the short 
walk across to the Barwon River 
to observe the nesting Darters. 





Balyang is an incredible area for 
birds and a wonderful family 
From the small ponds we walked to the east side of the spot for a picnic. We thank Bryant for sharing his 

large pond opposite the island. This was a wonderful knowledge of the birds in this 'touch of paradise’. 
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Baillon's Crake, Balyang Sanctuary. Photo: Richard Kumnick 


[In 2009 Richard Kumnick was runner-up in the AIPP (Australian Institute of 
Professional Photographers) ‘Australian Science Environment & Nature 


Photographer of the Year' awards. http://www. aipp.com.au/aipphome.php?] 





Left: GFNC members at Balyang Sanctuary. Photos: Lorraine Phelan 


Balyang Bird List 


Australian Wood Duck Baillon’s Crake Olive-backed Oriole 
Grey Teal Dusky Moorhen* Australian Magpie 
Chestnut Teal* Eurasian Coot* Willie Wagtail 
Pacific Black Duck* Masked Lapwing Little Raven 
Australasian Grebe* Latham’s Snipe Magpie-lark 

Rock Dove Silver Gull Welcome Swallow 


Spotted Turtle-Dove Sulphur-crested Cockatoo Australian Reed-Warbler 
Darter* Rainbow Lorikeet* Common Blackbird 

Little Pied Cormorant* Red-rumped Parrot Common Starling 

Little Black Cormorant* Sacred Kingfisher Common Myna* 

Cattle Egret* White-plumed Honeyeater House Sparrow 
Nankeen Night Heron Red Wattlebird European Greenfinch 
Purple Swamphen* New Holland Honeyeater i 





Grey (White) Goshawk recorded on 27 Jan. (B. Attwood) & Buff-banded Rail recorded on 31 Jan. (R. Cumnick). 
*denotes evidence of breeding. 


Bats, Rabies and those injections 


... [revor Pescott 
t the February general meeting | commented on my virus in Australian bats and tragically, a short time later, a 
search for funds to purchase several harp traps to bat carer from Rockhampton died, apparently from a 
catch bats, and noted that | had undergone a rabies- second strain of Lyssavirus acquired from a yellow-bellied 
vaccination program in anticipation of catching and sheathtail bat... Then in 1998, a woman from Mackay died 
handling bats at some time in the future. 2 years after being bitten by a flying-fox. The human risk 
must be taken seriously: to say Australian Bat Lyssavirus 
After the meeting, several members said 'Why bother, is not rabies is splitting hairs. For practical purposes it is 
there is no rabies in Australia’. rabies and should be treated as such. 


So to explain why | had the injections, the following is from Her advice to those who handle live bats as | hope to do: 
Sue Churchill's book Australian Bats (Allen and Unwin, Have the pre-exposure rabies vaccination and keep it up 
Second Edition, 2008). to date. 


In 1996 a new virus of the Lyssavirus group, which 


includes the rabies virus, was isolated from the brain of a CY 
black flying-fox. This was the first intimation of a rabies-like i ae 
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Reptile and amphibian (Herpetology) report 


Marbled Gecko 

Eastern Three-lined Skink 
White's Skink 

Southern Water Skink 
Garden Skink 

Southern Grass Skink 
Bluetongue Lizard sp. 
Eastern Bluetongue Lizard 
Common Froglet 
Victorian Smooth Froglet 
Striped Marsh Frog 
Striped Marsh Frog 
Spotted Marsh Frog 
Spotted Marsh Frog 


— 4 4 Ma as oes 


12/02/10 
16/01/10 
27/12/09 
15/01/10 
23/01/10 
27/12/09 
29/11/09 
24/11/09 
10/12/09 
20/02/10 
15/01/10 
12/2/10 

10/12/09 
11/2/10 


... revor Pescott 


Bacchus Marsh, on the outside door frame. 
Hayden Track, Barwon Downs. 

Aireys Inlet. 

Bunker Hill Track, Carlisle Heath. 

Savannah Track, Brisbane Ranges. 

Aireys Inlet. 

Yollinko boardwalk, Newtown. 

Belmont. 

Indented Head. 

Mt Cowley, Otway Ranges. 

Qdos Fire Dam, Lorne. 

Sapling Gully PG, Brisbane Ranges. 

Indented Head. 

Werribee Vale west of Bacchus Marsh, calling 
from dam after heavy rain, about 70 mm, previous 


day. Dam had been dry for many months up to then. MHe, DHe 


Spotted Marsh Frog 11/2/10 


Spotted Marsh Frog 


Many 12/2/10 


10/12/09 
Few 12/2/10 
Few 11/2/10 


Pobblebonk Frog 
Pobblebonk Frog 
Pobblebonk Frog 


Bacchus Marsh, Grey St. calling from backyard 
after heavy rain, about 70 mm, previous day. 

Long Forest, Happy Valley Track, calling from dam 
after heavy rain, about 70 mm, previous day. 
Indented Head. 

Sapling Gully PG, Brisbane Ranges. 

Werribee Vale west of Bacchus Marsh, calling from 


MHe, DHe 


MHe, DHe 
GMc, TP 
MHe, DHe 


dam after heavy rain, about 70 mm, previous day. 


Dam had been dry for many months up to then. 
Long Forest, Happy Valley Track, calling from dam 
after heavy rain, about 70 mm, previous day. 
Jerringot, Belmont Common. 

Portarlington Flora and Fauna Reserve. 

Cowies Creek, Anakie Road to Ring Road. 
Staceys Road, Lake Connewarre. 


Pobblebonk Frog Many 12/2/10 
Growling Grass Frog 
Growling Grass Frog 
Growling Grass Frog 
Growling Grass Frog 1 


Many 01/12/09 
12+ 11/12/09 
07/01/10 
24/01/10 


MHe, DHe 


MHe, DHe 
AAb 

VWD 

AAb 

PC 


Observers: AAb, Annette Aboltins; DHe, Dean Hewish; GFNC, Geelong Field Naturalists Club fauna trapping; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; MHe, 
Marilyn Hewish; PC, Polly Cutcliffe; PHm, Peter Homan; PTr, Peter Tremul; SQ, Stuart Quick; TP, Trevor Pescott; VWD, Valda Dedman 


Marbled Gecko: the gecko noted on this occasion may be 
the same one seen on 23/12/09. Again it was on the front 
door frame, and found when Marilyn and Dean arrived home 
at 11.20 p.m. after an evening spent mothing. 


Bluetongue Lizards: it should be simple to identify the 
bluetongue lizards that are seen, but it is not always so. The 
one seen at Yollinko slipped quickly off the boardwalk, 
allowing just a glimpse of it before it vanished. The one at 
Belmont took quite a while to identify even though | had it 
my hand—only a juvenile, it was uniformly black with only 
enough colour pattern showing to allow its identity to be 
made. Many lizards can change the intensity of the 
blackness of the skin—the darker the skin, the more warmth 
is absorbed, so early in spring when they first emerge from 
hibernation they are often much darker than in mid-summer. 


GFNC fauna trapping: our current DSE and Animal Ethics 
Committee permits allow us to trap-and-release reptiles as 
well as small mammals and bats. This gives us a far broader 
scope in our search for fauna than we had when we could 
trap for small mammals only. 


Common Froglet: there were three species of amphibians 
calling from the stormwater retardation basin near the 
remnant woodland in Indented Head when we were invited 
to inspect the site on 10 December 2009. 
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Have the Common Froglets ceased calling now, or are there 
more interesting ones to be heard? Frogs do have calling 
‘seasons’ according to their breeding times. 


Victorian Smooth Froglet: returning from the GFNC night 
excursion to Moggs Creek, | stopped beside the ‘fire dam’ 
near Mt Cowley in the Otways. There was a lot of noise from 
frogs and insects, and the 'Grrrark pip pip pip" call of this 
species was hard to separate from the others. The Southern 
Brown Tree-frog was calling too, but | couldn't identify much 
in the confusion of sound. 


Striped Marsh Frog: there are all too few records of this 
species on our ‘herp register’, and these from Peter Homan 
and Marilyn and Dean Hewish were very welcome. 


Growling Grass Frog: another four entries of this species 
are of particular interest. | have included Valda Dedman's 
even though it was mentioned it in the February Geelong 
Naturalist while the others are new. Polly Cutcliffe's from the 
south side of Lake Connewarre complements those from 
Reedy Lake, while Annette Aboltins' from Jerringot confirms 
the frog's presence on this urban wetland. She heard many 
calling on the 1st, 15th and 20th of December. Her other 
notes on the GGF came from a survey she undertook as 
part of a study of Cowies Creek and Seagull Paddock. 


Pixcontroller cameras 


e ollowing suggestions from Parks Victoria and DSE 
staff, and as noted in Geelong Naturalist last month, 
the cameras were set in the Great Otway National Park off 
Rapier Ridge Track. 


The cameras were put on the 24-hour system in an 
attempt to photograph any animals that may be attracted 
to the bait during the day and night. The cameras are 
sensitive to movement and although | cleared what | 
thought was an adequate space, all three caught 
movement of the vegetation, possibly grasstree leaves, 
that | imagined was out of reach. 


.. [revor Pescott 


As a result, many pictures of the 'cleared' space were 
taken over just a couple of days, but nothing else. Not only 
were the memory cards filled and the camera batteries 
flattened, so too were the 9V batteries that drive the 
sensors! One problem was the cameras were set too low, 
and as a result they could pick up movement of trees in 
the background. At one camera, all the bait—peanut 
butter, honey, oatmeal and pistachio oil—was taken from 
the 'cage': clearly there are animals there. 


| have reset the cameras at the same places, but on the 
‘night only' system, and they have a steeper focal angle to 
minimise the impact of moving leaves in the background. 
They are due to be collected around 5 March. 


Mammal trapping 


s mentioned last month, March is Brush-tailed 
Phascogale month, and it is planned to undertake 
trapping and other activities—possibly PixController work 
and hair-tubing. The dates suggested are: 
Saturday, 13 March: Meet at the Steiglitz Courthouse 
at 9.00 a.m. to install the 
brackets and traps. 
Meet at the Steiglitz Courthouse 
at 8.00 a.m. to check the traps. 
As for Sunday. 


Sunday, 14 March: 


Monday, 15 March: 


.. [revor Pescott 


Tuesday, 16 March: Meet at the Steiglitz Courthouse 
at 8.00 a.m. to check and 


dismantle the traps. 


Following the successful biodiversity day at McKellars' 
property late last year, we will do mammal trapping there 
in April. The dates, subject to confirmation, are 10—13 
April. Details will be in the April Geelong Naturalist. 


If you are able to assist, please let me know on email 
ppescott@optusnet.com.au or 5243 4368. 


Brief descriptions for key office bearer and duty holder positions 


President 

Chairs committee and general meetings and is responsible 
for and attends to the general running of the Club. 
Facilitates good communications, convivial atmosphere, 
smooth completion of tasks and maintains a general 
overview of the Club. Is the sookesperson/representative 
of the Club, or appoints a representative in his/her stead. 
Oversees legalities of Incorporation, completion of annual 
accounts by the Treasurer, and ensuring currency of 
various insurances, permits, etc. Communicates with 
members via a monthly column in the Geelong Naturalist. 
Prepares agendas for meetings. 


Vice-president 

Deputises for the President — chairing meetings, ensuring 
that agendas are prepared and that key tasks for each 
month are attended to. This position has traditionally been 
that of a ‘president-in-waiting’ and has traditionally also 
included the program coordinator role. However, a back- 
up only for the President would be acceptable under our 
present circumstances. 


Secretary 

Collects all ‘Inward’ mail from GFNC PO Box at least 
weekly, prepares and circulates a correspondence list for 
the committee meetings, and ensures urgent items are 


forwarded to the appropriate people in the interim. Writes 
letters, emails or makes phone calls to outside bodies on 
behalf of the Club as required by the Committee and 
prepares an outwards correspondence list for committee 
meetings. Maintains a file of materials related to the 
Secretary, such as receipts for donations / memberships 
of outside bodies, outgoing letters and certificates of 
insurance taken out by GFNC. 


Program Coordinator 

As the 2010-11 program will be finalised shortly, this 
position will initially only involve monitoring the program 
during the year. This includes: contacting speakers and 
excursion leaders and communicating with these people; 
ensuring that first aid equipment and attendance forms are 
organised; reporting briefly at the monthly Committee 
Meeting under ‘Program Business’; following up reports 
from excursions; and checking that all program matters 
are under control. 


Minutes Secretary — General Meeting 

Responsible for recording the minutes at General 
Meetings, typing up and presenting to the next General 
Meeting for confirmation and ensuring that a signed copy 
of the confirmed minutes gets filed. 
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Mammal report 


... revor Pescott 


W e have now 'clocked' over 3700 entries on the atlas and are now getting to the point when the results 
can be summarised. Following are some that have come in over the last few months. 


21/01/10 
03/01/10 
24/02/10 
04/12/09 
24/02/10 
09/11/09 
02/02/10 
17/02/10 
23/02/10 
Jan/10 

08/11/09 
20/02/10 


Platypus 

Short-beaked Echidna 

Agile Antechinus 

Common Brushtail Possum 
Eastern Grey Kangaroo 
Red-necked Wallaby 

Black Wallaby 

Grey-headed Flying-fox. 
Grey-headed Flying-fox 

Little Forest Bat 1 
Red Fox 

Feral Cat 1 


Lake Elizabeth. 

Near Bluff Track, Brisoane Ranges Nat. Pk. 
Hurst Road, near Point Addis. 

Whinray Road, Meredith. 

About 2 km west of Waurn Ponds hall. 
Near Teddys Lookout, Lorne. 

Beside Barwon River, Pollocksford. 
Freshwater Creek/Moriac. 

East Geelong. 

Freshwater Creek. 

Near Teddy's Lookout, Lorne. 
Benwerrin-Mt Sabine Road, Otway Ranges. TP 


Sin, TP 
WCo, CCo, KCk, OCo 
TMc 
WCo 
PP 
PHm 
VWD 
STo 
GHv 
HS 
PHo 


Observers: CCo, Colin Cook; GHv, Glenys Harvey; HS, Hans Streefkerk; KCk, Kirsten Cook; OCo, Owen Cook; PP, 
Priscilla Pescott; PHm, Peter Homan, SlIn, Shona Innes; STo, Simon Townsend; TMc, Tim McKellar; TP, Trevor 
Pescott; WCo, Wendy Cook; VWD Valda Dedman 


Short-beaked Echidna: the one noted by the Cook 
family was feeding at a nest of bullants. ‘We think it 
may have been bitten by one of the ants climbing on 
it as it suddenly reared up, then put its head down 
again. It walked a short distance away, then hid its 
head in the hollow base of a tree, occasionally 
peeking out.’ Echidnas should be well protected from 
ants by the dense hair that exists around the spines, 
but perhaps one occasionally gets through to the 
skin. There is only one species in Australia with at 
least five sub-species, and it is distributed right 
across the continent, Tasmania, Kangaroo and some 
other islands. Colour is variable—some on Kangaroo 
Island and perhaps elsewhere, are straw-coloured— 
and the Tasmanian sub-species has so much hair 
that the spines are all but hidden. 


Agile Antechinus: Tim McKellar found a bag 
hanging in a shed on the property near Point Addis in 
which at least two of these pretty little marsupials had 
built a nest. At this time of the year, the population 
consists of females and adolescents, and communal 
or family nests are used. They are usually built in 
hollow trees, but out-buildings in the bush provide 
excellent alternatives. 


Common Brushtail Possum: the possum family 
that lives at the Cooks' property on the fringe of the 
Brisbane Ranges are well adapted to life around the 
house and garden, well away from busy roads. 
Elsewhere they are not so lucky, and both brushtails 
and ringtails are all too common road-toll victims. 


Red-necked Wallaby: not as often recorded as the 
Black Wallaby, the Red-necked seems widely 
distributed in the drier parts of the Otways. They are 
regularly seen, for example, behind Barwon Downs 
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before the wet forest is encountered. There is a small 
population in the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, but 
this originated from several introduced there years 
ago. 


Black Wallaby: they are well established along the 
Barwon River valley, wherever there is adequate 
habitat. 


Grey-headed Flying-fox: it would be interesting to 
discover where else they are currently feeding. Tuart 
Gums, for example, are a favourite tree and the 
flying-foxes make good use of the trees in parks 
around Barwon Heads. Fruit-trees, too. If you have 
nets over your trees, try to avoid the plastic mesh 
and use the cloth as it is far less damaging to any 
flying-foxes that get tangled. 


Little Forest Bat: the specimen that Pat and Hans 
Streefkerk brought in to the February meeting 
appears to be this species. Hopefully we will learn 
more about the bat species around Geelong once we 
obtain a harp trap and get that working in local areas. 


Red Fox: the extensive baiting programs being 
undertaken by Parks Victoria in the various reserves 
they manage appear to be having some good results. 
A report in the Geelong Advertiser on 23/02/10 states 
that the fox numbers in the Great Otway National 
Park have been reduced, and that cameras are being 
used to monitor mammals in the park. And the 2009- 
10 report on the progress of the Bellarine Ark 
program on the Bellarine Peninsula indicates that the 
population here is also being reduced. Hopefully fox- 
control will continue—unless this happens, numbers 
will increase again rapidly. 


What else has been seen 





The first flowers of the Common Pink Heath that I've 
seen this year were along Rapier Ridge Track in the 
Carlisle Heath section of the Great Otway National Park 
on 21/02/10. (TP) 


What has caused these parallel scars across the limbs 
of this River Red Gum on private property off Sandy 
Creek Road near the You Yangs? They were across all of 
the main branches of the tree. Photograph taken on 
16/02/10. (TP) 


...Lorraine Phelan 





Parallel scars across limb of River Red Gum. Photo: Trevor Pescott 





Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Mantis Fly, Yaugher. 


A Mantis Fly Mantispa sp. was found among the leaves 
of a Narrow-leafed Peppermint at Yaugher on 20/01/10. 
(TP) 


Mistletoe Moth, Comocrus behri. About 10 at flowering 
Box Mistletoe at Long Point on 8/2, and 1 at mistletoe on 
Happy Valley Track on 12/2. Three-day heat-wave in Jan. 
2009 caused mistletoe to lose flowers and leaves and 
Mistletoe Moths disappeared, but mistletoe is recovering 
slowly (MHe). 


Observers: MHe, Marilyn Hewish; TP, Trevor Pescott 


Additions to the GFNC library 


would appreciate any suggestions of books you think 
would be useful additions to our library. Donations of 
new or used books would be most welcome. 


Climate:The force that shapes our world—and the future of life 
on earth, George Ochoa, Jennifer Hoffman, Tina Tam 
(#lan Woodland) [551.6 Och] 

Overloading Australia: How governments and media dither and 
deny on population, M O'Connor & W J Lines (#Lorraine 
Phelan) [363.910994 Oco] 


..Lorraine Phelan 


Abbreviations used: # = GFNC purchase, (...) = Donor's 
name if known 


The Ferocious Summer: Palmer's penguins and the warming of 
Antarctica, M Hooper [551.69989 Hoo] 

The Human Nature of Birds: A scientific discovery with startling 
implications, T X Barber [598.251 Bar] 

Seasick: The hidden ecological crisis of the global ocean, A 

Mitchell [333.9164 Mit] 
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This month 
..Joe Hubbard 


Well, you have walking, jumping, ballooning spiders; come and have a look at this!’ After collecting shells for 
puddling gulls; performing currawongs and a world of some time he had found one that walked. Now that was 
children. Sounds a bit like a circus doesn't it? something! 
Welcome to my world! 

Later, at Indented Head, we all shared mixed feelings at 
How far can you jump? the treatment of a beautiful small shark (Port Jackson?) 
At our place spiders are divided into two groups. These draped incongruously over an esky on the sand. A young 
are the webmakers, unwelcome, and those that don't, fellow was asking around as to how he could cut it up. 
welcome. 

And | said nothing! 
Webmakers are exiled to the garden whilst the others are 
free to roam. Mind you, there are some exceptions! At the risk of this becoming the Hubbard Family Show, I'll 
pass on these two discoveries made by my grandchildren 
One of the chosen ones is a tiny jumping spider, with a Ben and Rosie. While down at Anglesea they saw these 
body length of about 8 mm. It makes a precarious living on Silver Gulls 'marching on the spot' in shallow water. They 
and around the front security door (see photo). It has reckoned this was pretty funny. | had to check this out—to 
exceptionally keen eyesight and superb mobility. This discover they were puddling to disturb small prey. The 
enables it to pinpoint its prey which is then captured— second report was of a currawong playing with a tennis 
sometimes at a great distance. Consider this. From a ball. Lying on its side it rotated the ball, pecking at it. After 
standing start on a flat surface, how far could you jump? a while it stood and tried to pick it up>—without success of 
Not far | guess. Consider further. Now, if you were a course. Explain this behaviour. 


jumping spider the distance 
covered would be at least ten 
times your body length. 
Remarkable! 


There is so much more to 
these wee things—and all 
spiders really. You would need 
pages to do them justice. 


Just one more thing. When 
playing the mating game the 
mate performs a dance routine 
that would leave a flamenco 
dancer exhausted. When the 
female joins this frenetic dance 
he knows that he's on a sure 
thing. Well almost. On rare 
occasions she will eat him. 


A child's-eye view 
Dad, what are all those letter 
boxes doing in the water? 


We, eavesdroppers, shared a 
moment or two between father 
and son as they explored this 
wetland at Lilydale Lake. It was 
really a delight, and refreshing, 
to see through the eyes of a 
child a world full of things to be 
discovered—such as these 
nesting boxes. 


Recently we shared an 
enlightening experience with 
grandson Callum. We were 
down at Portarlington beach, a 
rare treat for him, country lad 
as he is. An excited 'Grandad, 
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Photo: Joe Hubbard 


A Common and two rivers 
Birds; Imperial Jezebel; 
Heliotrope Moth; Swift Moths— 
Fyansford Common 


22/3/08 Balmy autumn day, late 
afternoon. Yellow Thornbills ina 
Black Wattle and a small flock of 
Yellow-rumped Thornbills up 
from the grass. Flock of Red 
Wattlebirds strung out, heading 
west. Mistletoebird's nest in a 
clump of Wireleaf Mistletoe and 
on a branch over the Moorabool 
River a Willie Wagtail's neat cup 
nest, cobweb bound. White- 
plumed Honeyeater inspecting 
same nest. Clamorous Reed- 
warbler in the reeds. Unusual 
calls, Yellow-tailed Black- 
cockatoos, flying among the 
pines towards the golf course. 


25/3/08 Many pupa cases of 
Swift Moths, 50+, protruding 
from exit holes. These followed a 
night of heavy rain and 
spectacular thunder storms. 


One Imperial Jezebel. Watched 
a Willie Wagtail catch a flying 
Heliotrope Moth—it didn't stand 
a chance. 


Val forecast we'd see a Yellow 
Robin. We did. 


(Cont. next page) 


To get you going 

Last month at Balyang; this month we're upstream at 
Fyansford Common and beyond. Good places for birds of 
all season. Cross the Moorabool River and you have a 
choice of walks. Upstream is quieter at weekends. Keep 
an eye out for Bird Group excursions to this area. 


Butterflies can still be seen but seem harder to find these 
times. If you can locate mistletoe you might find one of the 
Jezebels. These are biggish with underwings yellow, black 
and scarlet. The Spotted Jezebel has more white and less 
yellow. 


Autumn brings dew-laden spider webs strung on fences 
and shrubs. Watch for the sparkle as they're caught by the 
morning sun. You could see ballooning spiders in flight, 


attached to their weblines. Sometimes there can be a 
spectacle when caught on fences and grass. 


Garden spiders cast their young adrift as do others such 
as the Wolf Spiders. 


Cameron at Newstead reported a ‘plague’ of these. Active 
at night they haunt the house and other buildings, and 
seem to especially like shower recesses. When he walks 
at night in the adjacent bush their eyes glint blue in his 
headlamp. Scary big, he says! 


Now, I'd better wrap up the Hubbard Show, run the credits, 
and hope it rates. See you next time, maybe with 
advertisements. 

Cheers! 


Plant group 


Feb 9 meeting: Discussion initially focused on Viminaria 
juncea Golden Spray and then on high country plants 
observed during day excursions to Mt Buffalo. (See 


Geelong Naturalist, February 2010, pp. 3 & 13.) Because it 


is a National Park specimens had not been taken for 
study. 





Photo: Valda Dedman 


A seed of Golden Spray, Drysdale. 


When home garden specimens of local and distant 
Australian plants were discussed—and more importantly 
examined microscopically—the session became lively and 
interactive as each had a specimen in hand or under 
magnification. 


Observing and dissecting organs of a particular plant 
provides a vivid understanding of their structure and 
function and with some plants the only sure means of 
identification. We do appreciate Dave's ability to prepare 
specimens. We looked in particular at the seeds of a 
Native Frangipani Hymenosporum flavula. 'Hymen' means 
'membrane' and ' sporum' means 'seed' and refers to the 
membrane that surrounds each seed. As can be seen in 
the accompanying photos, the seeds are stacked in layers 
in the seed case. 


Mar 9. 'Understanding Soils' is the topic of our autumn 
Wider Geelong Flora Lecture, to be presented by Tim 
Jophnston, Soil Health Officer with Department of Primary 
Industry. Members and friends welcome. 


...Dick Southcombe 








Seeds and seed case of Native Frangipani. 
Photo: Lorraine Phelan 
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Book Review 
A Guide to the Birds of East Africa 


f any of our members are looking for a great 'read' 

| strongly recommend A Guide to the Birds of East 
Africa, a novel by Nicholas Drayson. It is a great story, and 
gives wonderful insights into bird-watching and life in East 
Africa. 


..John James 


The author gives both common and scientific names for 
the birds, and manages to impart them in a very readable 
way. I’ve checked the names in my Birds Of The World 
and they are accurate. The book was published by 
Penguin in 2008. 


Housing shortage at Balyang 


= rom 31 January 2010 I could see the first Cattle Egret 
nestling at Balyang Sanctuary. The nest is in the 
centre of the top of a paperbark tree and I can only see it 
through a small hole in the foliage, and only when the sun 
is at a certain angle. 


These egrets use old Little Pied Cormorant nests. They 
spend days debugging the nest. When the hen 
commences sitting the male commences bring sticks to 
her to add to the height of the nest in readiness for 
keeping the young contained. 


On 29 January I was actually looking at a bird on a second 
nest when a Little Pied Cormorant commenced attacking 
the female and drove her off the nest, dislodging at least 


...Bryant Attwood 


one egg. The Little Pied Cormorant then commenced 
removing the sticks that had been added to the nest and 
then leaned into the nest, picked up the remaining egg, 
and with a flick of its head tossed the egg to the ground. | 
nearly wept. The Little Pied Cormorant has added some 
new eucalypt foliage and is now sitting on the nest. 


It now makes me wonder whether this is why last year's 
nests failed. 


The little group of Cattle Egrets come in to roost overnight 
in the nest trees and they number up to 12 birds. Except 
for the nesting bird they fly out each morning around 
0730-0830 hrs. 


Bird observations, February 2010 


any interesting sightings have been reported from 

local wetlands recently. Freckled Duck have returned 
in numbers to the Drysdale area with up to 18 noted at 
McLeod’s Waterholes by Gordon. The best time to see 
them is towards evening as they roost during the day and 
feed at dusk and into the night. The Cape Barren Geese 
noted by Rob at Point Henry is an unusual report of this 
species being found east of Geelong. 


Balyang Sanctuary has hosted many breeding waterbirds, 
including the Cattle Egret. Bryant gave an account of a 
Little Pied Cormorant deliberately tossing the egret eggs 
from the nest and then removing sticks from the nest. 
They evidently did not get along with their neighbours. 
[See full report above.] The tiny Baillon’s Crake and 
Spotless Crake have also been seen regularly at Balyang. 
These birds are usually difficult to spot, but a patient 
observer standing on one of the bridges over the wetlands 
will be able to see the movement of the birds amongst the 
reedy growth and be rewarded with good views. 


Reedy Lake is also providing excellent birding. The recent 
wader count and a follow-up survey by some members 
reported Australasian Bittern, Red-kneed Dotterel, large 
flocks of Great Egrets and many waders. The Ruff is rarely 
seen in Victoria; it was reported at Reedy Lake by Ash 
Herrod from Birds Australia. 
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... Barry Lingham 


Kay managed to spot an extremely elusive bird—the 
Beautiful Firetail. This finch lives in the thick scrub 
alongside waterways in heathy areas. Very few sightings 
are reported, but they can sometimes be seen when they 
emerge to drink. The creeks and waterholes of the heath 
are now mainly dry, so these birds were using a small 
puddle formed in a wheel rut. 


Marilyn and Dean have been fortunate in seeing a 
beautiful Sacred Kingfisher in their garden at Bacchus 
Marsh. What a delightful visitor! 


The following observations are a selection of those 
submitted. All observations will be published in Geelong 
Bird Report. 


Observers: AHe, Ash Herrod; BAt, Bryant Attwood; BLy, 
Bev Lyon; CHa, Cathy Hawes; DHe, Dean Hewish; DR, 
David Rantall; EWt, Echidna Walkabout tours; GL, Grace 
Lewis; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; GT, Graeme Tribe; JN, 
John Newman; KC, Kay Campbell; LPh, Lorraine Phelan; 
MHe, Marilyn Hewish; RGa, Rob Ganley; RT, Rosemary 
Turner; TFI, Tom Fletcher 





Species 


Magpie Goose 
Freckled Duck 


Cape Barren Goose 
Australian Shelduck 
Australasian Shoveler 


Chestnut Teal 

Blue-billed Duck 
Common Bronzewing 
White-throated Needletail 
Fluttering Shearwater 
Australasian Bittern 
Eastern Great Egret 


Cattle Egret 


White-faced Heron 
Black-shouldered Kite 


Collared Sparrowhawk 
Grey Goshawk 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 


Little Eagle 
Peregrine Falcon 
Brolga 
Buff-banded Rail 
Baillon’s Crake 


Spotless Crake 


Black-winged Stilt 


Pacific Golden Plover 
Red-kneed Dotterel 
Banded Lapwing 
Latham’s Snipe 


Marsh Sandpiper 

Ruff 

Horsfield’s Bronze-Cuckoo 
Sacred Kingfisher 
Laughing Kookaburra 
Rainbow Bee-eater 


Southern Emu-wren 
Striated Fieldwren 


Varied Sittella 
Olive-backed Oriole 
White-browed Woodswallow 


Dusky Woodswallow 


Pied Currawong 
White-winged Chough 


Tree Martin 


Beautiful Firetail 


Number 


4 
18 


2 


80+ 
100s 
{ 

19 

6 
Present 
j 

2 

1 

2 

74 


Present 


60+ 
4 


MD- BR VN HAH — SH SO tt 


Present 
141 

34 

11 

4 

2 


25 
1 
1+1 


= A = — 


Few 
1 
Present 


Many 
1 


5 
Few 
Many 
Many 


Date 


13/2 
17/2 


7/2 


7/2 
19/2 


13/2 
7/2 

17/2 
9/2 

29/1 
28/1 
13/2 
13/2 


Febru 
ary 
7/2 
14/2 


17/2 
27/1 


11/2 
15/2 
19/2 
19/2 
9/2 

6/2 

22/1 
22/1 


2/2 


7/2 
13/2 
28/1 
13/2 
24/1 
5/2 


13/2 
21/2 
7/2 


5/2— 
19/2 
25/1 
17/2 
25/1 
7/2 


25/1 
7/1 

Feb. 
13/2 


19/2 
5/2 
24/1 
3/2 
13/2 


25/1 


Comment 


Reedy Lake. GFNC survey. 

McLeods Waterhole, Drysdale, including many red- 
beaked males. 

Pt Henry, flew across open water from Werribee direction 
and landed in paddock on Hays Rad. 

Alcoa wetlands. 

Little River, flying S. 

Alcoa wetlands. 

Reedy Lake. GFNC survey. 

Alcoa wetlands, an adult + 5 ducklings. 

Drysdale, 5 at Lake Lorne, 5 at McLeods Waterhole. 
Moolap Salt Works. 

Wensleydale, 8.30 p.m. 

Black Rocks. Beachwashed. 

Reedy Lake. GFNC survey. 

Reedy Lake. Included a single flock of 34 birds. GFNC 
survey. 

Balyang Sanctuary, one nest with at least two nestlings, 
probably hatched 31/1. Still present 10/2. [See p.14] 
Alcoa wetlands, including 27 in one roost. 

Norlane, 2+2 hovering above Geelong Ring Rd, about 
1 km apart. 

Serendip. One on 19/2. 

Balyang Sanctuary, white morph. Also 29/1 and 1/2. 
Wandana Heights. 

Lake Connewarre N. 

Princes Hwy, Little River. 

Serendip, harassed by Little Eagle. 

Serendip, one dark morph, one light morph. 

Moolap Salt Works. 

Hospital Swamp. 

Balyang Sanctuary. One on 25/1 and 5/2. 

Balyang Sanctuary, daily observations in January/ 
February. One bird flew up onto the boardwalk 10 m from 
observer. 

Balyang Sanctuary. In mid-February daily sightings of 
one or two juveniles and one or two adults. At times they 
chase off Baillon's Crakes. 

Alcoa wetlands, 2 families (2+4, 2+1) 

Reedy Lake. GFNC survey. 

Black Rocks. 

Reedy Lake. GFNC survey. 

Toynes Rd, Little River. 

Balyang Sanctuary. 1 on 7/2, 6 on 12/2, 2 on 13/2, 1 on 
18/2. 

Reedy Lake. GFNC survey. 

Reedy Lake. 

Alcoa wetlands, juvenile on ground, joined by Striated 
Fieldwren and then followed it into shrub and sat on low 
branch in a begging attitude. 

Bacchus Marsh, regularly in town garden. 


Bald Hills, Anglesea, drinking from a puddle. 

You Yangs. 

Bald Hills, Anglesea. 

Alcoa wetlands, flew down to juvenile Horsfield's Bronze- 
Cuckoo on ground which then followed it into shrub and 
sat on low branch in a begging attitude. 

Bald Hills, Anglesea. 

Balyang Sanctuary. Last heard calling 14/2. 

Old St Leonards Rd, young birds present. 

Depot Rd, You Yangs, including a very young juvenile 
perched in Sugar Gum calling repeatedly. 

Serendip, a young bird, with honeyeaters in flowering 
Sugar Gums. 

Serendip. Unusual for this area. One present on 19/2. 
Toynes Rd, Little River. 

Serendip, adults on nest, many other adults in same tree. 
Depot Rd, You Yangs, flying over and drinking from dam. 
Some juveniles present. 

Bald Hills, Anglesea, drinking from puddle. 


Observers 


Per TFI 
GMc 


RGa 


RGa 
EWt 
RGa 
Per TFI 
RGa 
GMc 
LPh, RT 
JN 
GMc 
Per TFI 
Per TFI 


BAt 


RGa 
LPh 


BAt 


RGa 
Per TFI 
GMc 
Per TFI 
BLy 
BAt 


Per TFI 
AHe 
RGa 


MHe, DHe, CHa 


KC 
EWt 
KC 
RGa 


KC 
BAt 
DR 


EWt 
EWt 
EWt 
BLy 
EWt 
EWt 


KC 
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GFNC excursion 


Sunday 21 March 2010 


As the excursion date coincides with the SEANA camp at 
Ballarat, no separate excursion has been organised. 


The SEANA camp bookings are going well, but there may 
be a handful of places available on the Sunday for GFNC 
members who would like to attend. Cost of registration 
will be $20. 


Any members who would be interested in attending one 
of the excursions at the SEANA campout on Sunday 21st 
should contact Deborah Evans (AH 5243 8687) to see if 
any places are available. 


Mid-week Bird Group excursion 


Thursday 25 March 2010 
Location and leader TBA 


Enquiries: Polly 5244 0182 or Barry 5255 4291 


Volunteers needed 
Clean up Australia 
7 March 2010 
9.00—12.00 a.m. 


Bird Hide, Jerringot, Belmont 
(Melway 452 A11) 


Bring: sturdy shows, hats, sunscreen, gloves, sunglasses, 
water, morning tea If desired. 


Contact: Peter Williams 5221 3503 
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Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 
Tuesday 9 March 2010 
Speaker: Tim Johnston 

‘Understanding soils' 


Tim Johnston is the Dept of Primary Industries (DPI) Soil Health 
Officer for the Grains Industry in South West Victoria. Healthy 
soils provide a range of service including water infiltration, 
habitat provision and profitable and sustainable agriculture. The 
Healthy Soils project helps farmers manage their soil for 
productivity and for environmental protection. The project helps 
to improve farmers’ capacity to manage soil health issues by 
providing management strategies and techniques. 


Tim will be touching on different aspects of soil health including 
‘Understanding soil types & soil structure’, ‘Subsoil constraints’, 
‘Soil Biology’ & ‘Soil Organic Matter' amongst other things. The 
project also improves access to soil health information and data 
using the Victorian Resources Online website 
(www.dpi.vic.gov.au/vro) and the Victorian Soil Site Information 
System. 


Where: 
When: 


Geelong Botanic Gardens Meeting Room 
Arrive 7.00 p.m. for chat, coffee and biscuits 
Lecture starts at 7.30 p.m. sharp 


Booking essential. Phone Dick on 5243 3916 or email Lorraine 
lohelan@bigpond.com.au 


Eco Book Group 
Tuesday 30 March 2010 


A novel by Barbara Kingsolver 


Prodigal Summer 


8.00 p.m. Geelong Botanic Gardens Meeting Room 

As this book should be readily available in libraries (or on a 
friend's bookshelf ) extra copies have not been ordered in to a 
bookstore this time. 


Contact: Valda Dedman 5243 2374 


Mailing roster 


March: David Flanagan 
April: Sheila Silver 





GFNC COMMITTEE 2009-2010 


deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 


Deborah Evans 5243 8687 
Vacant 

Vacant 

Vacant 

Peter Turner 


Peter Turner 


President 

Vice-President 

Immediate Past President 
Secretary 

Treasurer 

Minute Secretary 
Committee Member 


presturner@ozemail.com.au 


5221 2427 
5255 4291 
5223 2394 
0408 102 802 
5243 0636 
5221 3503 


David Flanagan 
Barry Lingham 
Bruce Lindsay 
Neil McInnes 
Lorraine Phelan 
Peter Williams 


jillpip6@optusnet.com.au 
lingham@tpg.com.au 
brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 
neil06021955@gmail.com 
lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
peter.w@wesinet.com.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 


Belmont Escarpment Group Dick Southcombe 


Bird Group 


Conservation Group 


Editor 
Sub-editor 


Geelong Bird Report 


Jerringot Group 
Librarian 


Mammal Study Group 
Membership Officer 


Plant Group 
Web-master 
Eco Book Group 


Barry Lingham 
Bruce Lindsay 
Lorraine Phelan 
Deborah Evans 
Marilyn Hewish 
Valda Dedman 
Lorraine Phelan 
Trevor Pescott 
Peter Williams 
Dick Southcombe 
Barry Lingham 
Lorraine Phelan 


5243 3916 
5255 4291 
5223 2394 
5243 0636 
5243 8687 
5367 3196 
5243 2374 
5243 0636 
5243 4368 
5221 3503 
5243 3916 
5255 4291 
5243 0636 





Coming events 


MARCH 2010 APRIL 2010 
General Meeting: Finding elusive wildlife, the 6 AGM—Members Night 
case of the Spot-tailed Quoll—Dr Jenny Nelson 13 Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 
‘Clean up Australia Day’ at Jerringot. Leader: 15 Bird Group: Meeting 
Peter Williams 18 Excursion: Roadside Geology 
Plant Group: Wider Geelong Flora Lecture: Soils Leader: Noel Schleiger 
Mammal Group: Brush-tailed Phascogale survey 22 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Bird Group: Trevor Pescott—Ethics of ? Mammal trapping at McKellars' property 
birdwatching and photographing birds 
SEANA campout: Ballarat FNC host club 
Excursion: Day trip to join the SEANA campout 
Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Eco Book Group 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening 29 March 2009. 


Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) 
Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx. if sending by e-mail), slides or prints for scanning 
to the Editor of the April and May editions 
Alison Watson ph. 5266 1087 or email <paw@aussiebroadband.com.au> 


DISCLAIMER 
The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. 
Please contact the Editor if you wish to reproduce any item (e.g. a 
photograph) from another source, so that copyright permission can 
be sought. 


GFNC meetings are held at Geelong 
Botanic Gardens Friends Room, and 
start at 8.00 pm 


Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern Park 


The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided Circuit in Eastern Park. [Melway 452 G4] 


that acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 
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